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P RE  FA  CE. 


Editor  of  this,  the  Fourteenth  Volume  in  the 
series  of  the  publications  of  the  Holbein 
Society,  only  a few  words  seem  to  be  required 
of  me.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
original  work,  of  which  the  following  plates 
form  a fac-similé,  is  so  rare  that  only  one  per- 
fect  copy  appears  to  hâve  corne  down  to  us.  Hence,  it  must  be 
a subject  of  congratulation  to  the  Council  and  Members  of  the 
Society,  that  the  Authorities  of  the  British  Museum  hâve  so 
freely  permitted  a fac-similé  to  be  made  of  this  rare  and  curious 
■work — the  possession  of  an  original  copy  being,  in  ail  human 
probability,  out  of  the  question. 

To  Mr.  George  Bullen,  the  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  thanks  of  the  Members  of  the 
Holbein  Society  are  due  for  the  facilities  which  he  has  afforded 
to  the  fac-similist  during  his  work,  as  well  as  for  the  Introduction, 
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obligingly  undertaken  by  him  at  my  request  : this  Introduction 
Corning  from  one  possessing  so  thorough  a knowledge  of  the  subject 
adds  very  materially  to  the  interest  and  value  of  this  Volume. 

This  being  the  first  publication  issued  by  the  Society  since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Aspland,  who  for  some  years  so  satisfactorily 
performed  the  duties  of  Permanent  Editor,  a fîtting  opportunity 
is  olfered  for  placing  on  record  the  regret  felt  by  the  Council, 
and  the  loss  suffered  by  the  Society,  in  his  unfortunate  decease. 
Mr.  Aspland,  who  was  one  of  its  founders,  had  the  good  of 
the  Holbein  Society  thoroughly  at  heart,  and  spared  no  efforts 
to  ensure  its  usefulness  and  success.  Not  unfrequently  he  purchased 
at  his  own  cost  valuable  and  expensive  works  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  their  reproduction  in  the  Society’s  Series, — a course, 
which  it  need  hardly  be  said  was  as  unusual  as  it  was  munificent. 

In  expressing  the  apologies  of  the  Council  for  the  unavoidable 
delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  production  of  the  présent  Volume, 
I am  requested  to  state  that,  in  future,  it  is  anticipated  the 
publications  of  the  Society  will  be  more  punctually  issued. 


W.  HARRY  RYLANDS. 


INTROD  U CTI  ON. 


MONO  the  treasures  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum  at  the  Weigel  Sale,  at  Leipsic,  in 
1872,  by  far  the  most  important  was  the 
celebrated  copy  of  the  “ Ars  Moriendi,”  a 
block-book  executed  in  the  best  style  of  art 
prévalent  at  the  time  of  its  production,  perfect 
as  to  the  number  of  its  leaves,  and  in  a marvellous  state  of 
préservation. 

For  this  remarkable  production  the  trustées  paid  the  sum  of 
£1,0^2.  los.,  exclusive  of  commission,  being  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  by  them  for  any  single  xylographie  or  printed  work.  It 
was  purchased  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr,  Rye,  keeper 
of  the  printed  books  at  the  time,  and  soon  after  its  acquisition  was 
catalogued,  under  his  direction,  by  Mr.  Russell  Martineau. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  title  written  for  it  and 
inserted  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  ; — 
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IN  TROD  UCTION. 


“ Ars. 

Begin.  [fol.  i verso  F\  Ars  moriendi 

Quamuis  secundum  philosophû 

Tercio  ethicorum,  etc. 

End.  [fol.  24  recto  .•]  sepe  miserabiliter  piclitantûr. 

G.L.  \Colognef  1450?]  fol. 

Note. — A block-book,  consisting  of  12  separate  sheets  of  2 leaves 
each,  printed  on  the  inner  side  only,  so  that  the  recto  of  fol.  i,  3,  5, 
etc.,  and  the  verso  of  fol.  2,  4,  6,  etc.,  are  left  blank,  and  fol.  2 and  3, 
4 and  5,  etc.,  could  be  pasted  together  to  form  respectively  a single 
leaf.  The  impression  was  taken  in  pale  brown  ink  by  rubbing.  There 
are  eleven  illustrations,  each  occupying  a whole  page,  on  the  verso  of 
fol*  3>  5»  7>  6tc.  ; the  explanatory  letterpress  being  given  on  the  recto 
of  fol.  4,  6,  8,  etc.  Fol.  i verso  and  2 recto  contain  the  introduction, 
in  30  and  29  lines  respectively.  Every  leaf  is  surrounded  by  a border 
of  3 lines,  of  which  the  top  and  right  sides  are  shaded  on  fol.  1-13, 
15,  17,  19-23,  the  bottom  and  left  on  fol.  14,  16,  18,  and  the  top  and 
left  on  fol.  24.  Without  title-page  or  pagination.  Fol.  13  verso  has 
in  the  corner  the  sign  \,  which  is  the  only  signature  occurring  in  the 
book.  On  fol.  14,  16,  18,  24  (text),  the  letter  u is  always  written  û. 
This  édition  is  believed  by  Weigel  and  others  to  be  the  first  édition  of 
this  often-repeated  work,  by  reason  of  the  beauty  and  originality  of  the 
designs,  and  the  sharpness  of  outline,  which  proves  the  impression  to 
be  an  early  one.” 

' It  is  a reproduction  of  this  work,  executed  in  fac-similé  with 
the  pen,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Price,  and  transferred  to  the  stones,  from 
which  it  has  been  printed,  that  is  now  offered  to  the  members  of 
the  Holbein  Society.  As  a specimen  of  fac-similé  art  it  is  a 
perfect  marvel,  and  shows  at  once  the  superiority  of  this  kind  of 
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reproduction  to  the  photographie  process  ; as  any  one  may  see  by 
comparing  it  with  the  photographie  reproduction  of  the  présent 
Work,  published  by  Weigel  himself  in  1869. 

Of  the  varions  block-books  produced  up  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  would  be  difidcult  to  fix  the  exact 
chronological  order,  and  equally  so  to  détermine  in  which  country — 
Holland  or  Germany — they  had  their  origin.  It  is  to  the  former, 
perhaps,  that  the  honour  is  due  of  having  initiated  the  block- 
printing  ; while  to  the  latter  belongs  the  far  higher  invention  of 
printing  from  movable  métal  types,  discovered  by  Gutenberg  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer  at  Mentz. 

The  block-books,  there  is  no  doubt,  had  their  origin  in  those 
images  of  the  saints  produced  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  playing-cards,  which  first  came 
into  vogue  in  Europe  about  the  year  1350,  introduced  from 
the  East.  “ The  positive  history  of  playing-cards,”  according  to 
Dr.  Willshire,  “begins  in  the  year  1392”;  but  at  what  time  cards 
first  came  to  be  executed  by  means  of  wood-engraving  is  a problem 
which  remains  yet  to  be  solved.  According  to  some  writers,  the 
production  of  the  images  of  saints  by  means  of  xylography  preceded 
that  of  the  playing-cards.  The  Buxheim  St.  Christopher  of  1423, 
according  to  Dr.  Willshire,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  authentic, 
and  there  is  good  ground  for  supposing  that  this  was  not  the 
earliest  production  of  the  kind;  whereas  there  are  no  cards  of  so 
early  a date,  nor  nearly  approaching  it,  extant.  Still,  as  there 
must  hâve  been  a large  demand  for  cards  before  1423,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  were  produced  before  that  year,  at  least,  by  wood- 
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engraving.  Baron  Heinecken  gives  his  opinion,  “ Idée  générale 
d’une  collection  complette  des  Estampes,”  in  favour  of  the  playing- 
cards,  while  Mr.  Chatto,  in  his  latest-published  work  on  the  subject, 
corrects  the  opinion  which  he  had  previously  given  in  1836,  and 
expresses  his  belief  that  “ there  were  stencilled  cards  before  there 
were  wood  engravings  of  saints.” 

The  “ Biblia  Pauperum,”  a work  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  the  laity,  by  means  of  a series  of  illustrations  of  Bible  history, 
accompanied  by  illustrative  texts  of  Scripture,  is  generally  supposed 
to  hâve  been  the  first  of  the  block-books.  It  was  in  ail  likelihood 
produced  in  Holland,  probably  at  Haarlem,  between  the  years 
1430-40.  Of  this  there  were  several  éditions.  The  style  of  art 
appears  to  be  decidedly  of  the  Dutch  School. 

In  the  “Canticum  Canticorum  ” there  is  a decided  improvement 
both  in  beauty  of  design  and  execution.  The  designs  clearly  belong 
to  the  school  of  the  Van  Eycks. 

The  “Speculum  Humanæ  Salvationis”  also  shows  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  “ Biblia  Pauperum,”  although  some  writers  ascribe  to 
it  an  earlier  date. 

Of  the  “Ars  Memorandi,”  the  “Apocalypse,”  and  the  other 
block-books,  there  is  no  occasion  here  to  speak. 

The  “ Ars  Moriendi  ” is  evidently  a later  production  than 
any  of  those  already  mentioned.  The  manufacture  of  block- 
books,  commenced  in  Holland  and  afterwards  practised  in  Bel- 
gium, appears  to  hâve  travelled,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  into  Germany,  and  fixed  itself  at  Cologne,  where  this 
édition  was  in  ail  probability  executed^  Herr  Weigel’s  copy  of 
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the  Work,  here  reproduced,  was  acquired  by  him,  as  he  informs 
us,  from  a private  person  in  that  city.  Naturally,  he  does 
not  mention  what  he  gave  for  it,  which  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know,  in  connection  with  the  high  price  paid  for  it  at  his 
saJe.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time  this  secret  will  be  revealed. 

The  “ Ars  Moriendi  ” was  an  exceedingly  popular  work,  and 
passed  through  several  éditions,  of  which  the  présent  is  presum- 
ably  the  first.  Herr  Weigel,  whose  judgment  is  deservîng  of  the 
highest  attention,  from  the  close  study  he  has  given  to  the 
subject,  pronounces  in  its  favour  as  being  the  very  first  édition. 

Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  an  édition  of  the  same 
work  in  quarto  is  of  earlier  date. 

The  letterpress  of  the  “ Ars  Moriendi  ” differs  entirely  from 
that  of  a printed  work,  bearing  a somewhat  similar  title — 
“ Speculum  Artis  bene  Moriendi,”  which  never  appeared  as  a 
block-book,  and  of  which  the  first  printed  édition  is  supposed  to 
have  been  issued  about  1475. 

In  an  édition  of  the  “Speculum  Artis  bene  Moriendi,”  printed 
about  the  year  1475-80,  the  author  of  the  work  is  stated  at  the 
end  to  have  been  Matthæus  de  Cracovia — “ Explicit  liber  utilis 
de  arte  moriendi  Magri  Mathei  de  Cracovia  ” ; but  in  a German 
translation  of  the  same,  published  in  1520,  it  is  ascribed  to  a 
highly  learned  doctor  of  Paris,  in  these  words  : — “ Gemacht  durch 
ein  hôchgelertë  Doctor  zu  Paryss.”  This  appears  to  refer  to  the 
celebrated  Chancelier  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Jean  Charlier 
de  Gerson,  reputed  author  of  the  “ De  Imitatione  Christi,”  and 
undoubtedly  author  of  the  “ Opusculum  tripartitum,”  of  which 
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the  third  part  is  entitled,  “ De  Arte  Moriendi.”  There  is  much 
in  common  between  this  block-book  and  the  “ Speculum  Artis 
bene  Moriendi.”  Some  writers  have  supposed  the  block-book  to 
be  a compendium  of  the  “Speculum”;  but  this  lacks  justifica- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  number  of  temptations  of  the  dying 
man — namely,  five — corresponds  in  both  works,  but  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  supposing  the  “Speculum”  to  be  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  block-book,  as  for  the  opposite  view  that  the  block- 
book  was  a compendium  of  the  “ Speculum.”  Both  works  had, 
without  doubt,  a common  origin,  which  may  have  been  the  work 
of  Gerson  above-mentioned  ; and  Gerson  is  quoted  in  both,  under 
his  title  of  Chancellor  of  Paris,  but  only  on  a particular  subject — 
namely,  the  spiritual  danger  of  the  dying  man  being  led  to  hope 
for  a recovery  from  his  malady — the  quotations  from  other 
authors,  especially  the  fathers  of  the  church,  being  numerous, 

The  words  in  the  block-book  are  : — “ Et  ergo  nullatenus 
infirmo  detur  spes  nimia  corporalis  sanitatis  consequendae.  Nam 
secundum  Cancellarium  Parisiensem,  ‘ saepe  per  talem  falsam  con- 
solationem et  fictam  sanitatis  confidentiam  certam  incurrit  homo 
damnationem.’  ” These  words  occur  in  the  préfacé  to  the  block- 
book  on  the  first  page.  In  the  “ Speculum,”  however,  they  appear 
far  on  in  the  work,  after  the  description  of  the  five  temptations, 
in  a chapter  headed  “ Sequitur  quinta  particula  de  exhortationibus 
circa  infirmos  in  agone  mortis.”  In  this  the  passage  introducing 
the  Chanceliers  words  is  fuller  than  in  the  block-books — namely, 
as  follows  : — “ Nullatenus  autem  detur  infirmo  spes  nimia  corporalis 
sanitatis  consequendae  ; cujus  tamen  contrarium  tam  freqzienter  fieri 
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solet  a multis  in  periculum  animarum  circa  justos  qui  actu  agonizant  ; 
ita  quod  nulhts  eorum  aliquid  audire  vult  de  morte.  Unde  Cancel- 
larius Parisiensis — ‘ sæpe  per  unam  talem  inanem  gloriam  et  falsam 
consolationem,  et  fictam  sanitatis  corporis  confidentiam  certam  in- 
currit homo  damnationem.’  ” 

Referring  to  the  “ Opusculum  tripartitum  ” itself,  an  early-printed 
édition,  we  find  the  words  given  exactly  as  follows  : — “ Sæpe  namque 
per  unam  talem  inanem  et  falsam  consolationem  et  incertam  sani- 
tatis corporeæ  confidentiam  certam  incurrit  homo  damnationem.” 
Here  it  is  perceived  that  in  the  “Speculum”  the  monkish  redun- 
dancy  of  unam  (that  sort  of  false  Latinity  so  ridiculed  in  the 
“ Epistolæ  obscurorum  virorum  ”)  is  preserved  and  the  word  gloriam 
is  introduced  ; while  fictam  is  substituted  for  incertam,  and  corporis  for 
corporeæ.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  the  author  of  the  block-book 
had  a MS.  before  him  of  the  “ Opusculum  tripartitum,”  which  slightly 
differed  from  that  used  by  the  author  of  the  “ Speculum.”  Hence 
also,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  author  of  the  block-book  was 
a different  person  from  the  author  of  the  “ Speculum,  ’ since,  if  it 
were  one  and  the  same  person,  the  words  of  the  MS.  quoted  from 
would  have  been  exactly  the  same.  Altogether,  considering  the  simpli- 
city  of  the  block-book  letterpress,  it  would  appear  to  be  earlier  than 
the  amplified  treatise  of  the  “ Speculum  ‘de  arte  bene  Moriendi.’” 

Referring  to  any  MSS.  that  there  might  be  in  the  British 
Museum,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  block-books,  we  find  that 
although  there  are  some  of  the  “ Biblia  Pauperum  ” and  of  the 
“ Speculum  humanæ  Salvationis,”  there  appear  to  be  none  of  the 
“Ars  Moriendi,”  except  a version  in  some  Catalan  dialect  (3183 
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H ari.),  with  miniatures  of  some  of  the  temptations,  unfortunately 
much  defaced.  In  this  also  the  Chancelier  of  Paris  is  quoted. 

The  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  “ Ars  Moriendi  ” are  of  the 
lower  Rhenish  school  of  art,  practised  at  Cologne  up  to  about 
the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  according  to 
Weigel . and  Zestermann  (“  Die  Anfânge  der  Buchdruckerkunst  in 
Bild  und  Schrift  ”),  the  native  German  art  is  shown  to  hâve  been 
much  influenced  by  the  school  of  Roger  Van  der  Weyde.  They 
mention  also  a certain  Petrus  Christus  as  having  been  resident 
at  Cologne  about  1438,  to  whom,  without  absolutely  saying  as 
much,  they  seem  to  hint  that  the  execution  of  the  “ Ars  Moriendi  ” 
may  be  due.  Mr.  Weale,  however,  an  authority  of  the  highest 
order,  who  has  studied  Flemish  art  and  antiquities  perhaps  more 
extensively  than  any  one,  has  shown,  in  an  article  in  “ Le 
Beffroi,”  an  antiquarian  journal  published  in  Bruges,  that  this 
Petrus  Christus,  who  was  a pupil  of  the  Van  Eycks,  continued 
to  reside  at  Bruges,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  ever 
having  resided  at  Cologne. 

The  illustrations  in  the  “ Ars  Moriendi,”  eleven  in  number, 
embrace  the  folio wing  subjects  : — 

In  the  first  the  dying  man  is  represented  on  his  bed,  naked  ; 
except  that  the  bed-clothes  from  his  breast  downwards  cover  him. 
(It  appears,  from  varions  sources,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  at  the 
time  generally  to  wear  bed-dresses.)  He  is  emaciated  in  appear- 
ance,  and  his  thin  right  arm  is  extended  over  the  coverlet.  In 
ail  the  engravings,  except  the  last,  this  figure  on  the  bed  occupies 
the  right  hand  of  the  picture.  Above  this,  reckoning  from  the  left 
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to  the  right,  are  three  figures,  namely,  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  of  Jésus 
Christ,  and  of  the  Almighty  Father.  Next  to  the  Virgin,  on  the  left, 
are  two  pictures  of  démons,  between  which  is  a scroll  with  the  words 
“ Infernus  factus'  est.”  These,  perhaps,  should  more  properly  be 
^Nnfirmus  factus  est,”  which  is  the  reading  given  in  the  French 
translation  occurring  in  “ L’Art  de  bien  Viure  et  de  bien  Mourir,” 
to  be  hereafter  mentioned.  Weigel  and  Zestermann  suggest  “ fractus  ” 
for  “ factus,”  which  would  make  no  sense  whatever.  Below  this  scroll 
are  figures  of  three  doctors,  one  apparently  “ with  good  capon  lined  ” 
and  forming  a remarkable  contrast  to  the  dying  man,  discussing  the 
State  of  the  case  ; next  to  these  on  the  right,  and  nearer  to  the 
dying  man,  is  a demon  bearing  a scroll  with  the  inscription  “ Fac  sicut 
Pagani.”  This  advice  is  illustrated  by  a king  and  a queen  on  the  left 
hand  side  adoring  an  image  on  a pedestal.  On  the  extreme  right 
is  another  demon,  touching  the  dying  man’s  shoulder  with  his  right- 
hand,  while  in  his  left  he  bears  a scroll  with  the  inscription 
“Interficias  te  ipm”  (kill  thyself).  Below  this  there  are  two  figures, 
the  one  on  the  left  being  that  of  a female,  naked  except  round  the 
loins,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a bunch  of  rods  and  in  her  left  a 
scourge  ; the  one  on  the  left  being  that  of  a man  represented  in 
the  act  of  cutting  his  own  throat  with  a knife. 

With  ail  this  variety  of  figures  the  composition  of  the  subject  is 
harmonious  and  impressive;  the  figures  of  the  démons  are  at  once 
grotesque  and  hideous  ; while  that  of  the  kneeling  queen  on  the  left, 
adoring  the  Pagan  image  and  in  flowing  drapery,  is  exceedingly 
graceful.  The  picture  of  the  dying  man,  thus  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  his  ghostly  enemies,  is  well  calculated  to  call  forth  the  sympathy 
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even  of  a génération  like  ours  : how  much  more  so,  when  contem- 
plated  by  men  and  women  who  actually  believed,  as  taught  by  their 
spiritual  advisers,  in  the  personality  of  Satan  and  the  malignant 
démons  that  worked  under  his  direction  ? This  first  temptation  of 
the  dying  man,  in  which  he  is  assailed  on  the  matter  of  “ Faith,” 
is  followed  by  an  explanatory  page  of  text  headed  by  the  words 
“ Tentacio  dyaboli  de  fide.” 

It  is  followed  by  picture  2,  in  which  the  dying  man’s  good  angel 
cornes  to  his  rescue.  He  stands  in  front  of  him  with  wings  outspread, 
a full-length  figure  in  graceful  drapery,  and  bearing  a scroll  with  the 
words  “ Sis  firmus  îfide  (in  fide).”  Above,  ranging  from  the  left  to 
the  right,  are  figures  of  the  Virgin,  Jésus,  God  the  Father,  and 
Moses  with  horns.  The  last  mentionèd  is  foolishly  supposed  by 
Sotheby  to  represent  Judas  Iscariot.  Still  farther  above  these  is  a 
troop  of  saints  and  angels.  Below  are  three  figures  of  discomfited 
démons  ; one  exclaiming  “ Fugiamus  another  “ Victi  sumus  ; ” and 
a third  “ Frustra  laboravim^.”  This  is  followed  by  a page  of  text, 
headed  “ Bona  inspiracio  angeli  de  fide.”  The  figure  of  the  dying 
man,  under  this  encouragement,  is  represented  in  a somewhat  more 
cheerful  aspect. 

In  his  second  temptation,  that  of  “ Despair,”  he  is  again  assaulted 
by  démons.  There  are  six  of  them,  ail  hideous.  One  bearing  a 
scroll,  “ Ecce  pcta  (peccata)  tua,”  holds  up  a list  of  his  many  sins  to 
his  view  ; another  tells  him  that  he  is  a perjurer,  “ Perjurus  es  ; ” a 
third  that  he  has  been  a fornicator,  “ Fornicatus  es  ; ” a fourth  that  he 
has  been  avaricious,  " Avare  vixisti  ; ” and  a fifth  that  he  has  been  a 
man-slayer,  “ Occidisti.”  What  can  the  poor  man  do  ? He  has  done 
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ali  this,  and  perhaps  more,  and  his  countenance  falls  accordingly.  At 
the  top  of  the  picture  are  two  figures,  one  of  a man,  towards  whom  he 
has  been  guilty  of  perjury,  and  the  other  of  a woman,  with  whom  he 
has  sinned  in  fornication.  The  devils  point  to  them  both.  At  the 
foot  are  représentations  of  a man  whom  he  has  killed,  and  of  another 
whom  he  has  ruined  by  his  avarice.  These  are  both  pointed  at  by 
the  accusing  spirits  ; the  one  who  accuses  him  of  murder  holding  a 
drawn  dagger  upright  in  his  left  hand.  In  the  left  of  the  picture  is  a 
devil  holding  a full-weighted  purse  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  a shirt 
hanging  from  his  right  arm,  while  with  his  left  hand  he  points  to  the 
figure  of  a naked  man  sitting  below  him  on  the  ground,  Here  the 
demon  exhibits  no  scroll,  but  the  naked  figure  on  the  ground  may  well 
be  supposed  to  represent  another  victim  of  the  dying  man’s  avarice. 
The  page  of  explanatory  text  which  follows  has  for  its  heading  the 
words,  “ Temptaco  dyaboli  de  despacione.” 

In  the  fourth  engraving,  folio wed  by  a page  of  letterpress,  headed 
“ Bona  ïspiratio  angli  contra  despationë,”  the  dying  man’s  guardian 
angel  is  again  seen  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  exhibiting  a scroll  bearing 
the  words  “ Nequaqua  desperes.”  In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  are 
represented  three  figures  ; namely,  on  the  left  that  of  the  penitent  thief 
on  the  cross  ; next  to  him  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  holding  in  her 
hand  the  pot  of  spikenard  ; and  next  to  her  that  of  St.  Peter,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a large  key  and  accompanied  by  the  cock  that  crew 
when  he  denied  his  Saviour,  the  latter  being  perched  on  the  canopy  of 
the  bedstead.  At  the  foot  of  this,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  picture, 
is  a représentation  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  his  horse,  both  cast  to  the 
ground  while  journeying  to  Damascus.  These,  being  ail  examples  of 
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eminent  sinnefs  who  had  their  sins  forgiven  them,  are  exhibited  to  the 
dying  man  with  a view  to  rouse  him  from  a state  of  despair,  and 
indulge  in  a hope  of  like  forgiveness,  whatever  may  hâve  been  his 
sins.  The  successful  resuit  of  the  guardian  angel’s  exhortation  is 
shown  in  the  hasty  flight  of  a hideous  demon  in  the  right-hand 
corner,  at  the  foot  of  the  picture,  bearing  a scroll  with  the  words 
“ Victoria  michi  nulla  ; ” while  another  demon  just  above  him,  but 
shown  only  by  his  hinder  parts,  makes  his  escape  under  the  bedstead. 

Still  the  evil  spirits  will  not  allow  the  dying  man  to  départ  in 
peace.  They  assail  him  with  a third  temptation,  namely,  that  of 
impatience  under  his  sufferings. 

In  the  fifth  engraving  he  is  represented  with  both  arms  exposed, 
and  with  his  right  leg  kicking  a male  figure,  presumably  his  medical 
attendant,  who  seems  to  be  astonished  at  and  to  resent  such  strange 
behaviour.  Another  figure,  however,  just  above,  probably  that  of  the 
dying  man’s  wife,  compassionately  extends  her  hand  towards  the 
patient,  and  excuses  him  in  the  words  of  the  scroll,  “ Ecce  q3tam 
(quantam)  pena  patif  ” (See  what  suffering  he  endures  !)  In  front  of 
the  bedstead,  and  towards  the  left  of  the  engraving,  is  a full-length 
figure  of  a female,  handsomely  dressed,  probably  the  dying  man’s 
daughter,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a plate  containing  the  leg  of  a 
goose  or  a fowl,  or  some  such  thing,  and  in  her  left  a cup.  At  the 
extreme  right,  about  the  middle  of  the  picture,  is  seen  the  head  of  a 
demon  with  a lolling  tongue,  and  a scroll  issuing  from  his  mouth, 
bearing  the  words  “ q3  bene  decepi  eum.”  Below  this,  on  the  right,  is 
shown  a table,  from  which  varions  articles  hâve  fallen  on  the  ground  ; 
namely,  a knife,  a cup,  a spoon,  and  two  other  undistinguishable 
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articles.  The  letterpress  accompanying  this  engraving  is  headed 
“Temptacio  dyaboli  de  ïpaciëcia.” 

Again,  however,  the  dying  man’s  angel  cornes  to  his  rescue,  and 
we  see  him  standing  with  wings  outspread,  about  the  centre  of  the 
picture  (No.  6),  administering  spiritual  consolation  to  his  charge  ; the 
accompanying  page  of  letterpress  being  headed  with  the  words  “ Bona 
înspiracio  angeli  de  paciencia.”  The  dying  man  is  represented  with 
his  hands  folded  as  in  prayer.  Above  him,  on  the  right,  are  figures  of 
the  Eternal  Father  and  of  Jésus  Christ  ; and  on  the  left  of  St.  Barbara, 
with  a tower  surmounted  by  a steeple  ; of  St.  Catherine,  with  the 
wheel  and  sword  ; and  of  St.  Laurence,  with  the  gridiron  ; the  last- 
mentioned  being  elevated  above  the  two  female  saints.  Below  these, 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  picture,  is  a full-length  figure  of  St. 
Stephen,  exhibiting  the  stones  with  which  he  had  been  martyred. 
On  the  right  is  shown  a demon  tumbling  headlong,  with  the  scroll 
“labores  amisi,”  while  on  the  left  are  shown  the  hinderparts  of  another 
escaping  under  the  bedstead,  with  the  scroll,  “ Sum  captivatus.” 

The  fourth  temptation  of  the  dying  man  (engraving  No.  7)  is  on 
the  score  of  “ vainglory,”  which  forms  a most  horrible  picture.  He  is 
assailed  by  five  hideous  démons,  one  of  whom,  with  a crown  in  his 
hand,  exhorts him  to  boast — “Gloriare  ” ; another  says,  “Tu  es  firmus  in 
fide  ; ” another  also  bears  a crown  with  the  scroll,  “ Corona  meruisti  ; ” 
while  a third,  on  the  right  hand,  appears  to  thrust  a crown  into  the 
dying  man’s  left  hand,  accompanying  it  with  the  words,  “In  paciencia 
perseverasti.”  The  fifth  demon  bears  for  his  scroll  the  words, 

“ Exaltate  ipsum.”  Above  ail  these  are  figures  of  the  Eternal  Father, 
of  J esus,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  ; and  a little  below  these  are  three 
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figures  of  innocent  children  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  This  picture  is 
followed  by  a letterpress  description  headed  “ Temptacio  dyaboli  de 
vana  gloria.” 

In  the  eighth  engraving  there  are  three  angels  who  corne  to 
administer  advice  and  consolation  to  the  dying  man.  The  principal 
one,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  picture,  points  with  his  right  hand  to 
a scroll  on  the  right  bearing  the  words  “ Superbos  punio  ; ” beneath 
which  is  a représentation  of  the  mouth  of  hell,  signified  by  fiâmes,  in 
which  three  figures  are  writhing  in  torture  ; one  of  them  being  a priest. 
Immediately  above  the  principal  angel  is  another,  bearing  in  his  left 
hand  a scroll  with  the  words  “ Sis  humilis,”  to  which  he  points  with 
his  right.  The  third  angel  is  a full-length  figure  on  the  left,  holding 
up  his  right  hand  as  if  in  exhortation.  Above  this  is  a figure  of  St. 
Anthony,  bearing  in  his  left  hand  a bell,  and  in  his  right  a crozier.  At 
the  top  of  the  picture  is  a représentation  of  the  Holy  Trini ty,  accom- 
panied  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Holy  Ghost  being  symbolized  under 
the  form  of  a dove,  with  outspread  wings.  The  hideous  head  of  a 
demon  on  the  right,  just  below  the  bedstead,  is  probably  intended 
for  Satan  himself,  or  perhaps  only  the  conventional  représentation  of 
the  “ mouth  of  hell,”  showing  two  huge  teeth,  almost  closing  round  the 
neck  of  one  of  his  victim.s,  namely,  one  of  the  three  figures,  before- 
mentioned  as  plunged  into  hell  fiâmes,  from  their  having  indulged  in 
the  deadly  sin  of  pride.  At  the  foot  of  the  picture  is  the  figure  of  a 
demon  lying  prostrate^  and  bearing  the  scroll  “Victus  sum;”  the  hinder- 
parts  of  another  being  shown,  as  previously,  in  the  act  of  escaping  under 
the  bedstead.  This  engraving  is  followed  by  a page  of  letterpress, 
headed  with  the  words,  “ Bona  inspiracio  anglï  contra  vanâ  gloriâ.” 
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In  the  fifth  temptation  (engraving  No.  9),  the  dying  man  is  exhi- 
bited  as  assailed  by  the  sin  of  avarice.  Three  démons  occupy  them- 
selves  with  this  office.  One,  standing  at  the  top  of  his  bed,  slightly 
offithe  right,  points  significantly  to  a group  on  his  left,  showing  a 
male  figure  and  three  females,  the  last  on  the  left  having  the 
figure  of  a child  just  below  her  ; these  being  evidently  relations 
or  friends  of  the  dying  man,  as  shown  by  the  scroll,  bearing  the 
words  “ Provideas  amicis.”  Below  this  group  is  a devil  pointing 
towards  them  with  the  same  end  in  view.  At  the  right  hand  of 
the  picture  is  a demon  from  whom  issues  a scroll,  bearing  the 
words,  “ Intende  thesauro,”  and  pointing  towards  a house,  in  the 
lower  compartment  of  which  is  a cellar  containing  four  casks  of 
wine,  with  a servant  filling  a jug  from  one  of  them.  This  is 
evidently  intended  by  the  demon  tp  distract  the  dying  man’s  mind 
from  ail  thought  of  heaven,  to  a considération  of  the  worldly  en- 
joyment  that  he  is  called  to  leave  behind  him.  The  same  idea 
is  carried  out  by  the  two  figures  down  below,  one  of  a steed, 
and  the  other  of  his  attendant  groom.  The  page  of  letterpress 
accompanying  this  is  headed  by  the  words,  “Temptacio  dyaboli 
de  avaricia.” 

Following  this  is  an  engraving  (No.  10)  of  the  good  angel  who 
cornes  to  support  and  console  the  dying  man,  while  thus  tempted  to 
endanger  his  salvation  through  indulging  in  the  sin  of  avarice  ; the 
accompanying  letterpress  being  headed,  “ Bona  inspiracio  angii  contra 
auariciâ.”  In  this  engraving  the  guardian  angel  stands,  as  before,  in 
front  of  the  dying  man,  with  his  right  hand  raised  in  exhortation,  and 
with  a scroll  on  the  right  of  the  picture  bearing  the  words,  “ Non  sis 
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auarus.”  Above  the  canopy  of  the  bedstead,  on  the  right,  is  a 
représentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  next  to  this,  on  the  left,  is  a 
full-length  figure  of  the  Holy  Jésus  stretched  on  the  cross.  Next  to 
this,  on  the  left,  somewhat  lower  down,  are  three  figures  of  sheep, 
shown  principally  by  their  heads.  Next  to  these,  on  the  left,  are  three 
figures,  namely,  of  a man  and  two  women  ; just  below  the  second 
woman  is  the  figure  of  a maiden,  and  above  her,  on  the  extreme  left, 
is  the  head  of  a man.  What  this  group  of  figures  is  intended  to 
symbolize  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  man,  standing  as  he 
does,  next  to  the  sheep,  and  with  a staff  in  his  hand,  is  perhaps  a 
représentation  of  a good  shepherd.  They  ail  of  them,  however, 
appear  to  look  towards  the  dying  man  with  feelings  of  compassion. 
Below  this  group  is  the  figure  of  an  angel,  with  a scroll  bearing  the 
words,  “Ne  intendas  amicis”  (Do  not  concern  thyself  for  thy  friends). 
This  angel  holds  with  both  hands  an  outspread  curtain,  intended  to 
conceal  from  the  dying  man’s  view  two  full-length  figures,  one  of  a 
woman  on  the  right,  and  the  other  of  a man  on  the  left  ; both  possibly 
being  disappointed  expectants  of  sharing  in  the  dying  man’s  wealth  ; 
or  else  the  female  figure  representing  his  wife  and  the  male  figure  that 
of  his  physician.  The  latter  appears  to  be  exhorting  his  female 
companion  to  départ  from  the  scene.  At  the  foot  of  the  picture,  on 
the  right,  is  the  figure  of  an  ugly  demon  with  a scroll  bearing  the 
words  “ Quid  faciam.” 

The  final  picture  in  the  series  (No.  ii),  represents  the 
dying  man  in  his  last  agony.  In  this  engraving  his  position  is 
different  from  that  in  the  other  engravings,  being  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  picture  instead  of  on  the  right,  where  he  is 
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shown  lying  on  his  bed.  In  his  right  hand  is  a lighted  candie, 
which  a Monk,  standing  on  his  right,  supports  with  his  left  hand, 
using  the  right  for  exhortation.  The  dying  man  has  now  drawn 
his  last  breath,  and  with  it  the  soûl,  in  the  shape  of  a child, 
has  escaped  from  the  body  and  is  received  by  an  angel,  the  fore- 
most  of  a group  of  four,  shown  high  up  in  the  picture  on  the  left- 
hand  side.  To  the  right  of  this  group,  and  just  above  the  Monk, 
are  three  figures — namely,  of  St.  Peter,  with  the  sword  ; of  Mary 
Magdalene,  with  the  cup  of  spikenard  ; and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Behind  these  are  the  nimbi  of  eight  other  saints,  with  the  heads 
of  two  of  them  slightly  depicted.  To  the  right  of  this  group  is  a 
full-length  figure  of  the  Saviour  extended  on  the  cross.  On  the 
right  of  this  is  a figure  of  St.  John,  almost  full  length,  with  his 
hands  closed-  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  ; while  above  him  are  shown 
the  heads  of  two  other  male  figures,  probably  apostles,  each  with  a 
nimbus,  with  the  nimbi  alone  of  two  others  just  above.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture  are  the  figures  of  six  hideous  démons, 
raging  with  disappointment  at  not  gaining  possession  of  the  dying 
man’s  soûl  by  the  cunningly-devised  temptations  above  represented. 

In  the  last  page  of  letterpress  directions  are  given  as  to 
the  prayers  which  the  dying  man  should  utter  while  awaiting  the 
stroke  of  death.  First,  he  is  exhorted  to  implore  Almighty  God, 
of  His  ineffable  mercy  and  by  the  virtue  of  His  passion,  to 
receive  him  to  Himself.  Next,  he  is  directed  to  implore  the 
médiation  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary.  Next,  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  ail  the  angels,  especially  his  guardian  angel  ; and  then  of 
the  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  virgins  ; addressing  himself 
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chiefly  to  any  among  them  whom  he  had  formerly  held  in  par- 
ticular  vénération.  Particular  prayers  and  sentences  are  then 
mentioned  which  the  dying  man  is  exhorted  to  repeat.  If  he 
cannot  do  this  himself,  then  the  bystanders  are  exhorted  to  do 
it  for  him.  And  here  a recommendation  is  given  that  every- 
one,  when  expecting  the  approach  of  death,  should  secure  the 
presence  of  some  faithful  friend  to  assist  him  in  his  last  hours 
by  his  prayers  and  exhortations.  “ But,  alas  ! ” says  the  writer, 
“ how  few  are  there,  who,  in  the  hour  of  death,  faithfully  assist 
their  neighbours  with  interrogations,  admonitions,  and  prayers  ! 
Hence,  it  happens  that  as  the  dying  persons  themselves  do  not 
(in  general)  wish  to  die  quite  yet,  their  salvation  is  often 
miserably  imperilled.”  The  original  Latin  is  as  follows  : — “ Sed 
heu,  pauci  sunt  qui  in  morte  proximis  suis  fideliter  assistunt, 
interrogando,  monendo,  et  pro  ipsis  orando  ; præsertim  cum  ipsi 
morientes  nondum  mori  velin,  et  animse  morientum  sæpe  miser- 
abiliter periclitantur.”  With  these  words  the  “ Ars  Moriendi  ” 
concludes. 

Similar  advice  is  given  as  to  the  presence  of  a faithful  friend, 
and  the  same  complaint  is  made,  slightly  amplified,  in  the 
“Speculum  Artis  bene  Moriendi”;  not  at  the  end,  however,  but 
about  the  middle  of  the  work. 

The  same  is  the  case  in  a work  published  by  our  own  Caxton, 
in  1490,  with  the  title,  “Here  begynneth  a lytill  treatise  shorte 
and  abredged  spekynge  of  the  arte  and  craft  to  know  well  to  dye.” 
The  five  temptations  are  here  briefly  enumerated,  and  the  advice 
given  occurs  on  the  last  leaf,  in  the  words: — “To  this  myght 
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moche  well  serve  a felawe  and  trewe  frende  devoute  and  conven- 
able whiche  in  his  laste  ende  assyste  hym  truly,”  etc.  This  appears 
to  be  an  abridgment  of  the  “Speculum.”  In  the  colophon  it  is 
stated  to  hâve  been  “ translated  oute  of  frenshe  in  to  englysshe 
by  Willm  Caxton.” 

In  another  little  treatise,  likewise  printed  by  Caxton,  but 
without  name,  place,  or  date,  under  the  title,  “ Here  begynneth  a 
lytyll  treatise  schortely  compyled  and  called  ars  moriendi,  that  is 
to  saye  the  craft  for  to  deye  for  the  healthe  of  mannes  sowle,” 
the  same  advice  is  given  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Work.  The  words  (in  the  dear  old  black  letter  and  quaint  spelling) 
are  as  folio ws  : — “ Whan  ony  of  lyklyhode  shal  deye,  thenne  is 
most  necessarye  to  haue  a specyall  frende,  the  whiche  wyll  hertly 
helpe  and  praye  for  hym  and  therwyth  counseyll  the  syke  for  the 
wele  of  his  sowle,  and  more  ouer  to  see  that  aile  other  so  do  aboute 
hym,  or  elles  quyckly  for  to  make  hem  départe.  Thenne  is  to  be 
remembred  the  grete  benefeytes  of  god  done  for  hym  unto  that 
tyme  and  specyally  of  y®  passyon  of  our  lorde,  and  thenne  is  to  be 
rede  somme  story  of  sayntes  or  the  vii  psalmes  wyth  y®  letanye 
or  our  lady  psalter  in  parte  or  hole  wyth  other.  And  euer  the 
ymage  of  the  crucyfyxe  is  to  be  hadde  in  his  syght  wyth  other. 
And  holy  water  is  oftymes  to  be  cast  upon  and  about  hym  for 
auoydyng  of  euyll  spirytes  y®  whiche  thene  be  full  redy  to  take 
theyr  auauntage  of  the  sowle  yf  they  may,”  etc. 

It  slîould  be  noticed  that  while  the  busy  work  of  the  evil 
spirits  is  thus  alluded  to,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  five 
particular  temptations  of  the  block-book  and  the  “Speculum.” 
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This  unique  tract  of  Caxton  was  found  in  the  middle  of  a 
volume  of  black-letter  tracts  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  was 
reprinted  by  Mr.  Blades  in  1869.  He  conjectures  that  it  was 
printed  in  1491,  the  very  year  in  which  Caxton  died,  and  that 
it  was  translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  printer  himself  ; “ but  no 
other  copy,”  he  says,  “ in  any  language,  in  print  or  manuscript, 
appears  to  be  known.” 

In  a treatise  entitled  “ Tractatus  brevis  ac  valde  utilis  de  arte 
et  scientia  bene  moriendi,”  printed  at  Venice  in  1478,  the  five 
temptations  are  enumerated,  as  in  the  “ Speculum,”  of  which  this 
appears  to  be  a compendium. 

The  five  temptations  are  also  mentioned  in  a treatise  entitled, 
“Tractatus  brevis  et  utilis  pro  infirmis  visitandis  et  confessionem 
eorum  audiendis,”  printed  at  Passau,  by  J.  Alakraw  and  B, 
Mair,  in  1482,  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  block-book  and  the 
“ Speculum.” 

Thus  it  appears,  from  the  various  publications  mentioned, 
and  others  which  might  be  named,  that  the  intent  and  ascetic  con- 
templation of  death  was  a favourite  subject  with  writers  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  earlier.  When  the  revival  of  learning  com- 
menced,  and  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
came  to  be  studied,  death  was  not  regarded  by  reasonable  per- 
sons  with  the  same  morbid  feelings  that  prevailed  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Confirmation  is  given  of  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  subject 
of  death  extant  during  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a French  work 
entitled  “ Le  Liure  intitule  lart  de  bien  viure  ; et  de  bien  mourir 
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et  cet.,”  published  at  Paris  by  Verard,  in  1493,  and  of  which 
a second  édition  by  the  same  printer  appeared  in  1496.  Of  this 
second  édition  there  is  a magnificent  copy  on  vellum  in  the 
British  Museum,  formerly  belonging  to  King  Henry  VIL,  from 
whose  library  it  passed  with  the  other  books  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion given  to  the  nation  by  George  IL,  in  1759. 

in  this  treatise  the  writer  expressly  informs  us  that  there 
had  been  several  works  published  previously  on  the  contemplation 
and  préparation  of  death,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  specify  par- 
ticularly  the  block-book,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  présent 
investigation.  From  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  it  is  clear  that 
he  was  not  aware  who  was  the  author  of  the  work.  His  words 
(quoting  from  the  second  édition)  are: — “Ont  compille  plusieurs 
traitez  de  contemplacion  iouxte  les  consideracions  de  la  mort. 
Et  spécialement  ung  duquel  ie  ignore  le  nom,  mais  ay  trouue 
son  liure  intitule,  “ Ars  Moriendy,”  commençant  : Quamuis 

secundü  philozophum  tercio  ethicorum  T;c.  Omnium  terribilium 
T:  cetera.”  Then  follows  a complete  translation  into  French  of 
the  letterpress  of  the  block-book,  accompanied  by  copies  of 
ail  the  wood  engravings,  illuminated  and  coloured  in  this  particular 
copy  in  the  best  art  of  the  time. 

Verard  also  printed,  at  Paris,  an  uncouth  translation  of  this 
work  into  English  (the  vilest  spelling  that  can  be  imagined),  in 
1503,  under  the  title  of  “Traytte  of  god  lyuyng  and  good 
deying  et  of  paynys  of  hel  et  the  paynys  of  purgatoyr,”  etc. 
It  has  the  same  wood-cuts  as  the  two  French  éditions.  There 
is  a copy  in  the  library  of  E manuel  College,  Cambridge  ; and 
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another  (unfortunately  irnperfect)  in  the  British  Museum,  pré- 
sentée! to  that  Institution  by  Mr.  Maskell,  in  1852.  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  also  printed  an  English  translation  of  the  same  work 
in  1505. 

Enough  perhaps  has  now  been  said  to  justify  the  Council 
of  the  Holbein  Society  in  adding  this  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  block-books  to  the  Society’s  publications. 

GEORGE  BULLEN. 


London,  Jidy,  1881. 
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HPnîie  brmaitÛG]mnûoira6  pmati  efraiifaiamia^îiiK 
nome  cftffilpbia.IDcmllollc^ofUtrtu  cbfinclaboieouue 
•üiaanfrrautiir/ 

"Bube  fm^wlantre  nofaubum  ^ quri&p  raontiunie  fmtiti 
Cr  inuptari  pn'fi^biâbcbcbpumo  cogitare  iptiijjbiatau''" 
tû  ôro  DifpUciÛt  q>  folavpiua  occafionc  iiobiliirmtamriTa# 
tûram  lûofimî  oîiii  oimbüe  fibi  aibcnntibiia  De  trlvO 
rcIegBwVütemnü  DauipiiauDo.Jfrfirc^^tah  coufiDevaflO 
lie  fr  hùmiUab  atq?  Depaniatt  fiiarccogitauDo  perrata 
qfua  ignoîat  au  obioPd  aiiuue  bigiiua  Ut|,:t!9nbe  bçber 
pzmpûr  caprre  çreiuplu  a faurto  awri)Otuo  an  bpoboiua  Dqr^ 
uié  antbomtu  meinriOi  m nu  voie  trc/altare tu  DciKinua 
ni  tr  "0010  De^ue  tiite  msfe^tbî  Dcber  cogitare  q>  bmlitae 
tmbfopiatiiitq>pcqjùc  iptila  oftafioncglonofainrgoina^ 
na  bcü  coiufptt'  ctriÿ  c^cnoa  augelieiim  inaltata  elK'^ 
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^ônptacio  ^aboU  ùe  âuaticia 
lutatmiptHao  D;>nboh  riîf  ûufitttta  tUÊgiô 
__  tuuQts  ctj  cümcuts  üiMmis  que  tîh  mmia 
ttiqjano  tm^aUff  atip  mctmuui  ftrcapiPiKfô  et 
atmcQS  eeunaUe  Cm  oo^j^aleg  bmumd  otq^  aUa  ô 
uiûffid  mTjitafuaiiilç^uGper.quëbjiéboluô 
hoiuittcui  •uprat!  uifîiie  biceoô  jD  nufett 

tatamrdnu{uc$  omtupirtiijialia  que  rodiotuùtui^^ 
bu8  et  laliimbud  me^mts  ûiuGtuuQcesata  ma 
'ueojetti^Koled  œnCau^meoa  euuoicod  mnIGuuià 
et  onuua  aha  Imtue  numùi  beCtberabilia  qiummi 
tetbûetah,  aîi^ic  îutereOHüjiuiacamûKtfot^^^ 

niim  ipï&  quoq^  luaoittboittOctaûoJbfrftCttm^ 

Ua  îgjaboluô  bomuU  be  aiiannainelhi^ 

tïÆ  ut  firiict auuueai  et  ciipiîJrtattmim*aiouT 
QUfffnfi  aiomebaetpîopuafiiluteCï&iü)c  fuigu^^ 
IgtttfC  uotanbuui  û>  niqeuue  oaucn  bebet  ne  cui^' 
^uumaitt  auiui  nn^alee'qw  libnt  bùitoie  et 
aliateiuualui  ab  menumaui  tebucautur  mfi  m 
quium  uUib  iitfinni  rpinttialts  fanttna  poftulat 
ajttrequprat  qmaahaam^ïauepmraloIiuueOèt* 
tuGcabJus  qurQm&ct  (alirtis  fuut  qrnhus  majame 
nmc  ornwuamnbua  mimoabua  et^ttamibuaF 
trtiôatîni  dt  iruocaittur  abiftainifenatHiyjaha 
et  conialmtünc  fum  maedna  rollinttibiueametuo^ 
HE  0fi  ijniûufltDE  ui  ûutbuâ  iBrtrtuiic  ocrupfi^ 

arifualDe|wulQfum 
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^oimtit^iraito  au#(onhiafliioi^ 
7^[(Wttttqà^tnuptBtuiuf ^peb  bataii^boua  ui= 
,i_j^nMrottPô^  aititautt8taaaaiium£, 

08  (2®^oialius  ^üoitqubudtpimtectetniMcmia^ 
turifronuaiftnBaUatotatitfrjjolhpoufauoaiiutiioMDtto^f 
mt^ii  lalutis amfrrrr^ottft . ffî)  inaguii  uupèuuarhT  raa' 
uuuTijboa  bui  aù  £08  qmini»  abbftotf J^ifiqiaoiTïiniDiaiiP 
wouiibtts  q pofBùtfr  no  flottftrn%8  fûêôüttpulii8.1&ita- 
lû^iqujâ  ueutbainmeit  uo  oâiti^iuaa  (UE  âi  mrau  abioè)'' 
re  Étfoiioj  püftÊe  et  foao®  aùhuc  uo  po  tpftfuicua  ettf  ôüh^ 

IHlUt$<9tt  tTUlUtûUÜ  OUtttiftf  ÛIUI8  HIUÏ0^ 

luiq^  OoiuifudfttaDti  fiKtttfs  airWKrâi  autf  mrêtuaut 
i^ûrautmuoaaubagiua^tiruoiueiueaiotbiuluaaïui^ 
EtïtniâOeniapofl%btt/^auétD  ctiantymiptelia^fa 
tnuotepatb^.iitmn  bilctblTauârc  btûxpuloacanutm 


(ub.t^ntr  budtcapziaumpombor^uniaîiniobiaab 
ougme  tuuùiimpktte  (rp  iltabiemcuti  et  ouûâtâûtoaat^ 
liateau  alrpraibts  nprUe^o  uuluü  ab  votittanu4iBUPtr 
If  ît^oïuuip.oi  riniEÇuu^^  tî^jimlBtibi  bFttcttO'oiôe 
i)ûo.^paijpt9  rpintuqü  w ((bii^ucEÜ^taRtotüboiq'’ 
tbibuuna8qffatt,^rtm>aaplaianPouuaetDraM^^ 
nô  t eu  fiuibeua^o  qu  lufintiua  reuttb  (ptaiiptary)  auanâ 
làiauuKFtaTPiui^^raiifibft'ctfpaio  q>auuuttit£uo/aî)fofc^ 
panatquiabaauuue  feriubiMrflrgrEgsRio  quiait.H5uto 
quisarujuio  antozeùtnncptur  ^lotiirinfhiusTrnntunaW 
Intatutôpaniiio  5 fibecEtî  q^tiolutttBoapaiiPiaa  lioiuuir 
ümtificfflietao  trtuiu0untbiratlPbuo.©^paupam 
ipuTtaqm  ipoai  eû/wsim  ceUuum  ™ 
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